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SWEDISH SCHOOLS AS THEY IMPRESS AN 
AMERICAN TEACHER. 


Achievements. in Practical Handiwerk Especia'ly Note- 
worthy—Excelient Work in Gymnastics—Free Meals Are 
Served—Extracts From a Letter of a Member of the 
Bureau of Education Staff. 


By Prrer H. PEARSON. 


SrockHoLM, SwevpeN, December 22, 1920.—Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Karl Nordlund, superintendent of the schools 
of Stockholm, I-attended a meeting of city teachers at the 
Atenweum, Saturday evening. Their topic was “ Cooperation 
between teachers and school officers,” and they discussed it 
laboriously and learnedly. The session lasted from 7 to 10.50 
p. m. and the Swedish teachers sat through it without impa- 
tience, and then remained another hour for social conversation, 

Dissatisfaction was freely 





ORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION. 


Accretion, Not Development, Is Usual Process of Growth— 
Nonpartisan Board of Education Should Perform Legis- 
lative Functions—Commissioner of Education, Appointed 
by Board, Should Be Executive Officer. 


By P. P. CrLaxton, 


Like Topsy, our State departments of education have just 
“crowed up.” Few of them can look back to any definite birth 
as State departments of education. Very few, if any, except 
those that have been re-created by recent acts of legislatures or 
constitutional amendments, have been thoughtfully created and 
organized in full consciousness of the function they should per- 
form. From small and inadequate beginnings they have grown 
by accretion rather than by development from any central idea of 

functions to be performed, @s3 





expressed with the traditional 


the small, independent schools 


methods of inspection which — EVERY AMERICAN, every lover of liberty, every of separate and individual 


have prevailed in Sweden as 
well as in other European 
countries. As the teacher 
views him, the old-time in- 
spector is nothing more nor 
less than a chronic fauit finder, 
and he conceives his duties to 
be those of a policeman. The 
teachers naturally do not enjoy 
such supervision, and are de- 
Manding “consulenten,” spe- 
cialists who are competent to 
give them advice worth having 


One of the schools of Stock- ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


holm, Adolf Fredriks School 





well-wisher to his posterity swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least particular the laws 
of the country, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of ’76 did to the support of the had their origin in a State 
Declaration of Independence, so to the support of the Con- 
stitution and the laws, let every American pledge his life, 
his property, and his sacred honor; let every man remem- 
ber that to violate the law is to trample upon the blood of 
his fathers and to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on 
her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges. Let it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
almanacs. Let it be preached from the pulpits, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. In 
ee ee ar short, let it become the political religion of the Nation.— 


communities have coalesced to 
form county and State systems, 
Probably a majority of them 


school officer under the title of 
superintendent of public in- 
instruction, superintendent of 
schools, or other similar title, 
who took over work mostly of 
a clerical nature formerly per- 
formed by the State anditor or 
treasurer and an ex officio 
board of education made up of 
political officers elected or ap- 
pointed for other and very dif- 
ferent functions, whether or 
not they were such men as 
State boards of education 








on Tegnirsgatan, houses 3,000 

children, It is constructed with two wings extending south in 
order to catch as much sunlight as possible for the classrooms. 
They need all they can get of it. The weather that I have ex- 
perienced here has been execrable, and dusk begins about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon at this time of the year. 


In one of the rooms we found a class of children about 10 
years old taking gymnastic exercise. They were hopping, climb- 
ing, stretching, and bending in the manner that characterizes the 
Ling system, but it was all done smoothly and without spasmodic, 
jerky movement. The teacher, a young woman, explained that 
the purpose was not so much to develop the muscles as to accus- 
tom the children to perform their usual movements with ease, 
grace. and comfort, and ta keep the nerve centers awake and 
responsive. (Continued on page 7.) 
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should be made of. 

The time and energies of these officers were absorbed by the 
duties properly belonging to the offices to which they were ap- 
pointed or elected. Very naturally, they considered those duties 
more important than the incidental or accidental duties per- 
taining to the office which they held only because they had been 
selected to fill other offices, 

Small salaries were paid to State school officers who took over 
the duties, chiefly clerical, which had been performed by auditors 
and treasurers and other State officers in fragments of their 
time, and probably without additional pay. 

In most of the States the mistake was made of supposing that 
the office of State superintendent could be made a political office 
subject directly or indirectly to the vicissitudes of partisan gov- 
ernment, as if, forsooth, the political parties as such ever 
advocated different educational policies; and as if the people 
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partisan influences in 
As a political office, elec- 
did not formerly, 


would tolerate 
their schools. 
tive or appointive, it 
and in some States does not now, rank 
with other political offices, either in pay 
or in importance within itself, or as a 
stepping preferment 
considered of a higher grade and more 
desirable. 


stone to political 


Often Chosen for Partisan Reasons. 


Nominating conventions have all too 
often left this office to the last and then 
chosen a candidate for it to placate some 
partisan or sectarian faction or to give 
recognition to some neglected section 
of the State. Governors, in appointing 
chief school officers, have frequently been 
guided by similar motives, or, worse 
still, have made this appointment through 
personal favoritism or in recognition of 
partisan obligation. 

In the meantime education has come to 
be the chief business of the States. For 
its support, the State and local units of 
county, township, district, and munici- 
pality spend more money annually than 
for any other one thing of public con- 
cern. The public-school system, including 
elementary schools, high schools, colleges, 
universities, normal schools, and other 
professional and technical schools, and 
agencies for extension education, has 
come to be our greatest cooperative en- 
terprise, requiring for its management 
and control professional and administra- 
tive ability of the very highest character. 
This all thoughtful persons informed on 
the subject are beginning to realize, but 
the practices of the day of small things 
im education still exist in many States 
to an extent dangerous if not fatal te the 
best interests of education, 


Salaries Still Pitifully Small. 


officers in most of the 
paid salaries pitifully 
with what are, or 
should be, recognized as the duties of 
their office. They are elected on partisan 
political tickets, or without full regard 
to their professional or administrative 
ability are appointed by 
elected, Most State boards of education 
are wholly or partly made up by persons 
elected or appointed for the performance 
of other and very different duties, in 
offices supposed to be worthy of being 
filled by persons elected or appointed di- 
rectly to them. Other boards are indefi- 
nitely constituted. The office of the State 
superintendent in almost all of the States 
is so poorly staffed that it is wholly un- 
able to perform effectively most of its 
proper functions and to give to the school 
system of the State the administrative 
and professional service it should have. 


Chief school 
Stutes are still 
small as compared 


governors so 




















Within the past decade much improve- 
ment in these conditions has been made 
in some States, and in a very few States 
conditions are approaching the ideal. 
There is, I believe, no other task of states- 
manship so important and so nearly com- 
mon to all of the States as this of recon- 
structing or remaking the State depart- 
ment of education so that it may, wholly 
separate from and independent of parti- 
san politics, be adequate to the full per- 
formance of its legitimate functions and 
free to adjust and readjust itself to the 
constantly changing requirements of edu- 
cation as may be necessary to meet the 
ever developing and enlarging needs and 
demands of the expanding, rich, and 
throbbing life of society, State and Na- 
tion. The sooner this is done the better 
it will be for education and all that is 
dependent upon it. 


Suggestions for Reconstruction. 


As a basis for the reconstruction of the 
State departments of education, I submit 
the following suggestions, the soundness 
of which, I feel sure, will be proved by 
any further comprehensive study of the 
subject. 

I. Educational administration has in 
principle, and shouid have in practice, no 
direct relation to partisan politics, as we 
know partisan politics in this country. 
The public-school system of any State is 
its greatest cooperative enterprise, sup- 
ported by all of the people in proportion 
to their ability, regardless of the 
amount of their wealth, and regardless 
of any political or religious affiliations 
in order that all of the children of all 


the people may, regardless of their 
poverty and all other conditions, have 


as nearly as possible equal and full op- 
portunity for the education that will best 
develop their individuality, and prepare 
them for life, for making a living, and 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
cemocratie citizenship. 

All Equally Interested in Schools. 


From the standpoint of statesmanship 
and the publie welfare, all the people 
are interested alike in the schools. Our 
political parties do not differ in regard 
to educational principles or practices 
any more than they do in regard to 
the ten commandments or the moral 
code; and to attempt to make edu- 
cation a matter of partisan politics 
is good neither for education nor for 
politics. Education is the largest and 
most important part of what has well 
been called our “purposive govern- 
ment,” through which all the people are 
served and united, rather than controlled 
under policies on which the people are 
civided into parties. 

Unusual ability and devotion are re- 
quired for the wise and effective admin- 
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istration of the system of education in- 
volving the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars annually (the average of the 
States is now not less than $25,000,000) ; 
the direction and professional assistance 
of many thousands of school officers and 
teachers (an average of from fifteen te 
twenty thousand to the State); and the 
promotion of fundamental policies affect- 
ing directly the and destinies of 
hundreds of thousands of children and 
youth (an of approximately 
500,000 to the State), and directly or in- 
directly determining the welfare of all 
the people and the destinies of State and 
Nation. 


lives 


average 


Wise Counsel Very Necessary. 


II. The nature of the work and the 
relations of the State departments of 
education are such as to make very nee 
essary much wise as well ag 
definite administrative action. Well- 
considered policies are frequently more 
important than quick action. Constant 
and conservative development is much 
better than a_ succession of special 
“drives” for particular purposes, how- 
ever efkective they may be temporarily, 
and more fruitful in educational results 
than a disconnected succession of per- 
senal administrations, however brilliant. 

For the effective application of these 
principles, State department of educa- 
tion should be organized somewhat as 
follows: 

1. A State board of education, non- 
partisan, nonprofessional, made up of 
men and women of affairs, selected from 
the State at large because of their fitness 
for this position rather than for their 
fitness for some other. They should be 
men and women of recognized ability, 
sterling character, breadth of mind, and 
nobility of purpose, catholic in thought 
and feeling, devoted to the public wel- 
fare, convinced of the importance of edu- 
“ation, and willing and able to give time 
and energy to the duties of their office. 


counsel, 


Should Represent All Interests. 


The members of the board should rep- 
resent fairly all sections of the State, 
rural and urban, and the main profes- 
sions, occupations, and interests of the 
people. They should be men and women 
in close touch with the great interests of 
society and State, capable of representing 
the people worthily in planning for the 
results which they should expect from 
their schools and other agencies of edu- 
cation, and in formulating fundamental 
policies for the support, control, and de- 
velopment of the State system of educa- 
tion and all its more important parts. 

The State board of education should 
consist of seven or nine members, serv- 
ing for seven or nine years; the term of 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 





Measures Which Will Be Urged by State Superintendents for Action by the 
Several Legislatures During the Approaching Sessions. 


Increased appropriations, higher quali- 
fications of teachers, physical education, 
the county unit of organization, and com- 
pulsory attendance are the topics upon 
which legislation is most desired in 1921, 

Equal opportunity for all children with- 
out regard to the accident of residence is 
the ideal which is generally sought. This 
necessarily involves a greater share of 
State participation in the burden of 
school support, for thus the strong com- 
munities are called upon to aid in pro- 
viding the means of education in less 
favored localities. In eight of the States 
which are included in this summary, defi- 
nite movements are reported with this 
end in view, namely, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. Similar action is 
contemplated in other States which are 
not represented. 

County Unit Grows in Favor. 

Closely related to the demand for rela-. 
tively heavier State appropriations is the 
growing favor in which the county unit 
of administration and taxation is held. 
Superintendent Baker, of Missouri, is par- 
ticularly active in his efforts to bring 
about reorganization along that line, and 
the Code Commission of Washington is 
equally strong in its approval of the plan. 
Similar recommendations are made in In- 
diana, Michigan, and Oklahoma, and per- 
missive legislation is recommended in 
California. 

High-school graduation followed by two 
years of préfessional study is the ac- 
cepted minimum of preparation for a 
teacher, and the laws and the legislative 
programs all tend in that direction. The 
Michigan proposal is the most definite 
ohne that has been reported, but in Illi- 
nois, Maine, and Missouri, also, steps 
have been taken to raise teachers’ quali- 
fications generally. 

More Teacher-Training Institutions. 


Two new normal schools are demanded 
by Superintendent Churchill, of Oregon, 
and increased aid for normal classes in 
high schools is recommended in Montana 
and Oklahoma. In many other States, 
presumably in all of them, the legisla- 
tures are asked for greater support for 
teacher-training agencies. 

For ameliorating the lot of teachers, 
authority to construct homes for them is 
asked in California, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan; revision of the retirement laws is 
recommended in Illinois, Indiana, and 








Iowa; higher salaries are urged in Call- 
fornia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and other States; and payment by the 
State of tuition at summer schools is sug- 
gested in Montana. 

Improved Status for County Superintendents. 

County superintendents are factors of 
the utmost importance in school adminis- 
tration, and increased salaries are asked 
for them in California, Indiana, Montana, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, and, by inference, in 
Washington and Michigan, The Michigan 
and Washington proposals are elaborate 
in their plans for improving their status. 
Increased rural supervision is asked in 
Montana, Oklahoma, and Washington. 

Physical education has received more 
and more attention since the war, and 
new laws on the subject are now recom- 
mended in Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma. 

Compulsory education is a perennial 
subject of legislation, for no statute has 
ever been devised which is free from 
fault, and new conditions constantly re- 
quire new remedies. Improvements in 
the laws of Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Wyoming are now considered necessary. 
It is proposed in Ohio to raise the com- 
pulsory age limit to cover the usual pe- 
riod of high-school attendance. 

Consolidation of rural schools is taken 
up anew in California, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Oklahoma. The rural agricultural 
school law of Michigan will be subjected 
to revision if the wishes of the State 
superintendent are followed. Consolida- 
tion and transportation in relation to 
high schools will be considered in In- 
diana and Montana. 


CALIFORNIA, 

The following proposals were made by 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Will C. Wood in his biennial report for 
1919-20 : 

1. Eliminate private foreign-language 
schools of the elementary grade and re- 
quire that the instruction of all pupils 
under the age of 14 shall be in the Eng- 
lish language. 

2. Apportion moneys raised under con- 
stitutional amendment No. 16 so as to 
provide for the rural districts especially. 

3. Provide that no school district in 
the State shall pay any full-time teacher 
an annual salary of less than $1,200. 

4. Authorize boards of school trustees 
to build and furnish or rent and furnish 
a teachers’ house when directed so to do 
at a district meeting. 

5. Provide for the consolidation of ele- 
mentary school districts into union 





school districts whenever a majority of 
the qualified electors residing in the pro- 
posed union vote in favor thereof. 

6. Provide that one school district may 
contract with another school district for 
the education of its children. 

7. Submit a constitutional amendment 
to the voters of California authorizing 
any county to adopt the county-unit plan 
of organization. 

8. Provide for an annual registration 
ol minors. 

9. Provide for a State attendance offi- 
cer rendering full-time service. 

10. Authorize the appointment by the 
county superintendent of schools of at- 
tendance officers in all the large counties, 


é Poverty Not a Bar to Education. 


11. Provide for the support of depend- 
ent schoél children of compulsory school 
age so that no child shall be denied edu- 
cational opportunities because of poverty. 

12. Provide for the organization and 
maintenance of special classes for blind 
and crippled children and for children 
who are mentally subnormal or super- 
normal. 

13. Allow State and county moneys to 
be used for the maintenance of vacation 
schools. 

14. Reorganize certain of the State 
normal schools on the teachers’ cdllege 
basis and authorize such teachers’ col- 
leges to grant degrees. 

15. Provide more adequately for the 
school of education at the University of 
California and for the southern branch 
of the University of California. 

16. Make the salary of the county 
superintendent of schools as great as 
that of any other county official, so that 
it will compare favorably with the sal- 
aries of city superintendents and high- 
school principals in the same county. 

17. Encourage the organization of 
junior colleges and offer a State subsidy 
for such junior colleges. 


DELAWARE. 


Just before the election in November 
some of the hold-over senators held a 
meeting and decided that it would be 
policy to announce that it was their plan 
to repeal the present school code and to 
write a new law. 

A committee was appointed consisting 
of 35 persons. Several meetings were 
held, and at the last meeting the com- 
mittee was instructed to go ahead in 
preparing its new school legislation and 
so to plan that the burden might be taken 
off of real estate and placed somewhere 
else. I understand that out of 52 mem- 
bers that constitute the Delaware Legis- 
lature, 24 were present and 21 said they 
were either personally opposed to the 
present law or that their constituents 
were. It would appear that the opposi- 
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tion has sufficient votes to repeal the 
present law. What the outcome will be 
I am unable to say.—A. R. Spaid, Com- 
nvissioncr. 

ILLINOIS. 


I suggest briefly the legislative cam- 
paign for new or remedial legislation: 


1. An increase of the State distributive 
fund to not less than $10,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

2. A law permitting boards of educa- 
tion in cities not under the community 
high-school plan to levy, when authorized 
by a vote of the people, a tax equivalent 
to that levied in the community high- 
school districts. 

3. An amendment of the State certifi- 
cating law raising the standard of quali- 
fication. 

4. An amendment of our community 
consolidation law to remove a constitu- 
‘tional defect. 

5. An amendment of our county truant 
ofticer law so as to provide more defi- 
nitely for the salary of that official. 

6. Inerernsed appropriations for the 
vocational education fund and for the 
State teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund. 

7. An appropriation of practically $4,- 
000,000 for the five normal schools for 
the biennium; an appropriation of $10,- 
500,000 for the State university for the 
biennium.—F’. G. Blair, Superintendent. 


INDIANA. 


The following items have been sug- 
gested for legislative action. Committees 
are actively at work preparing legisla- 
tion on practically all these topics: 


1. Revision of teachers’ retirement law. 

2. Increase of State vocational levy to 
one-half cent. 

3. Revision of textbook law. 

4. Providing uniform equipment for 
schools of various grades. 

5. A tenure law for teachers. 

6. Fixing a penalty for the teacher who 
breaks a contract. 

7. Revising the attendance law to the 
end that attendance officers may be given 
more pay and more power, and that the 
general statute may be made more effec- 
tive. 

8. Improving ¢he physical education 
law. 

9, Providing for new statutes on health 
education. 

10. Giving trustees the power to build 
homes for teachers and janitors, 

11. Providing for an eight months’ 
minimum term. 

12. Giving trustees the power to em- 
ploy for 12 months in the year teachers of 
prevocational and vocational agriculture, 
industrial arts, and home economics, 

18. Providing for an increase in money 
allowed for expenses for county superin- 
tendents. 

14. Providing assistants for county su- 
perintendents. 

15. Attacking the problem of illiteracy. 

16. Giving the State superintendent the 
power to call county superintendents in 
State conferences, and providing expenses 
for the county superintendents when so 
called. 

17. A large increase in the amount of 
State money available for schools to the 





end that all children may have approxi- 
mately the same educational opportuni- 
ties. 

18. Providing transportation for high- 
school pupils to consolidated schools, 

19. Increasing and equalizing the sal- 
aries of county superintendents. 

20. Increasing the qualifications of 
county superintendents, 

21. Providing for a county unit in the 
administration of rural schools, 

22. Providing for increased attention to 
Americanism. 

23. Providing for furnishing school 
lunches, 

24. Codifying the school laws of In- 
diana. 

25. Providing assistants for the State 
high-school inspector, and for a system of 
rural school inspection. 

26. Providing supervisors of home eco- 
nomics in all school corporations or in 
combinations of school corporations. 

27. Providing for not less than two 
years of training for all teachers in home 
economics, 

28. Providing equal pay for teachers 
of industrial arts and home economics 
based on the same training and the same 
amount of work, 

29. Increasing the State levy for the 
three higher institutions of learning.— 
L. M. Hines, State Superintendent. 


TOWA. 


We expect to have the following things 
considered at this session of the legis- 
lature: 

1. A teachers’ pension law based on 
the Michigan bill. 

2. Bill revising the tuition for high 
schools. 

8. Minimum wage revision. 

4. Special schools for subnormal] chil- 
dren. 

5. The sale of bonds. Our law only al- 
lows bonds to be sold at 5 per cent, and 
they can not be discounted. Hence no 
bonds can be sold now. 

6. Permission to call school boards of 
the State together. 

7. A commission to study the problem 
of education of the State. 

8. Improvements of the rural school 
laws, an increase in the consolidated 
school work, assistance in the vocational 
and rehabilitation departments, and 
special aid for the mining-camp schools.— 
P. EB. McClenahan, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 


KANSAS. 


The legislature will meet on the 11th 
of January, and the bills which will be 
presented to the legislature will not be 
formulated until after that time.—Lor- 
raine Elizabeth Wooster, State Superin- 
tendent, 

MAINE. 


At the legislative session two years 
ago 27 measures were passed more or 
less fundamentally covering the various 
needs of the State. Our chief work dur- 
ing the present session will be to consoli- 
date the ground gained and to procure 
the passing of a few fundamental legis- 
lative measures, namely; 





1. A definite amount of professiong) 
training for all teachers, in order that 
eventually there may be a_ prepared 
teacher in every school of the State. 

2. The equalizing of the financial bug. 
den of the State. This will be our most 
difficult proposition without the passage 
of an income tax which inadvertently 
was defeated at the last election, 

3. Our chief work this year will be 
in regard to funds. Our budget commit- 
tee has already met, preparatory to a 
meeting with the legislature and our 
budget has gone before them. 

4. The university is asking for larger 
appropriations than usual, with reason- 
able assurance that proper funds will 
be forthcoming. 

5. The medical school connected with 
Bowdoin College will probably receive 
financial aid from the State—Augustus 
O. Thomas, State Superintendent. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Recommendations for legislation in 
1921 by the department of education: 


1. To authorize the department of edu. 
cation to award degrees in education to 
persons who have completed four years 
of study in advance of graduation from 
a secondary school. 

2. To establish higher levels as mini- 
mum requirements for securing State re 
imbursement. ; 

8. To establish a higher legal minimum 
salary of public-school teachers, namely, 
$800, a 

4. To establish special day classes to 
be maintained by the State for the in- 
struction of the deaf, in conjunction 
with public-school systems of cities and 
towns. 

5. To increase the amount paid to 
towns and cities for the tuition of State 
wards and wards of the city of Boston, 

6. To increase the efficiency of the 
school census by requiring a house-to- 
house canvas and a record of ages as of 
September 1 each year. 

7. To remove ambiguity from the com- 
pulsory attendance law by definitely. 
requiring attendance through the sixth 
grade. 

8. To raise from $1.50 per week to 40 
cents a day the amount that may be paid 
for transportation of high-school pupils 
under certain conditions, 

9. To amend the act of 1919 establish- 
ing continuation schools by requiring 
cities and towns to maintain such 
Schools for 50 pupils, under certain con- 
ditions. ; 

10. To continue the exemption of 
agents and teachers of the department 
of education from the provisions of the 
civil-service law.—Compiled from ite 
formation furnished by Payson Smith, 
Commissioner. 


MICHIGAN. 


Amendments to the school laws pro 
posed by the superintendent of publie 
instruction : 


1. Relating to payments by a district 
which does not maintain a high school, 
for the tuition of its children in a high 
school in another district. 

2. (a) Fixing the minimum school 
year at nine months. (0) Requiring that 
a school shall be closed and its pupils 
transported to another school if there 
are fewer than 12 resident children on 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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“4 Robert Fletcher Memorial High School, Pine Grove, S&C. H. D. Harrall, architect. 
| for the suppert of such a school as ts 
m : " , 
7, A FITTING AND USEFT IL MEMORIAI needed for the best instruction of the 
children and the adult pepulation. 

to The schoolhouse, now under construc- 
a- From hundreds of thousands of coun- | serve and promote the community’s high- | tion, will contain eight large school 
4 trysides young men went away to the | est interests. rooms, with seating capacity for 40 

Great War for freedom and democracy His father and uncle have given $125,- | children ench; laboratories for physics, 
0 and for the possibility of larger attain- | 000, and will give as much more as may | chemistry, biology, and agriculture; 
e ments for humanity. From tens of thou- | be necessary, to erect the school building | laboratory, kitchen, and dining room for 
- sands some went and did not return. To | shown in the cut and to purchase land | teaching home making; sheps for use in 
* all of these, relatives, friends, and the | for playgrounds and the school farm. | giving such instruction in weod, tron, 
f community would like to erect some | The people of the community have sub- | and leather as farmers need to have; 

fitting memorial, something which will | scribed money to build a “teacherage.” | reoms fer eanning the products of the 
: keep fresh in the minds of the people the | The consolidated district will tax itself | school farm and heme; library; princi- 
n memory of those who paid the great ge 
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price, something which will continue to 
) inspire patriotism in the hearts of all. 
A beautiful example of what might be 
done with great profit for these ends 
ami more is found in the Pine Grove 
community of Marlboro County, 8S. C. 
This is a rural farming community, miles 
away from town or village; a commu- 
nity made up of vigorous native stock of 
sterling character, devoted chiefly to 
cotton growing. 

In this community lived Robert 
Fletcher, a son of W. B. Fletcher and a 
nephew of J. A. Fletcher, two brothers, 
who, starting some years ago with a 
few acres of land and a mule each, have 
by intelligent farming and by careful in- 
vestment and constant industry accumu- 
lated more than a million dollars of prop- 
erty. He went to France, was gassed on 
the battle field, and died. 

His first love and interest was his 
heme community and its welfare. Fit- 
tingly, therefore, have father, uncle, 


friends, and the community undertaken 
to build for him a memorial which will Ground plan, Robert Fletcher Memorial High School. 
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pal’s office; rest room for teachers, and 
an auditorium large enough to seat com- 
fortably 700 people. The auditorium will 
have a large stage. The house is so con- 
structed that it can be enlarged when 
there is need for more room. There will 
be large playgrounds and an ideal swim- 
ming pool in a beautiful clear-water 
lake within a few hundred yards of: the 
school, 
Comfortable Home for Teachers. 

Across the road from the school in a 
beautiful grove of trees will be erected, 
at a cost of about $40,000, a home for 
teachers. This house will contain 11 
bedrooms—nine for teachers and two for 
the matron and her family—parlor, re- 
ception rooms, dining room, closets, and 
three baths. The architecture is pleasing 
and well fitted to the purpose for which 
the house is to be used, to the landscape, 
and to the climate. 

It is intended that this school shall 
serve the community, in the fullest and 
most effective way, as an elementary 
school for a large consolidated farming 
district, as a high school for a still larger 
part of the county, and as a community 
center where the people may meet to- 
gether to extend their acquaintance and 
strengthen their friendships, to gain in- 
formation through lectures, exhibits, 
readings, and class instruction; to dis- 
cuss among themselves problems of com- 
mon interest pertaining to local com- 
munity, county, State, and Nation, and 
world-wide affairs and relations. The 
auditorium will be supplied with lantern 
and moving picture machinery. 

The following paragraphs from the 
first prospectus of the school show its 
purpose and spirit: 

As the chureh is the center of the 
spiritual life of any community, so we 
believe the school should be the center 
of its intellectual and social activities. 
Here children should be gathered for 
mental development and the adults 
should have opportunities for attending 
and participating in instructive pro- 
grams. Here all should come for amuse- 
ment. 

The highest purpose of all moral, 
social, and intellectual institutions is the 
production of better men and women. 
As a fact of record more than 80 per 
cent of the men and women now direct- 
ing the affairs of Nation and State were 
country-raised boys and girls; therefore, 
of all the earth, the country is the best 
place for family life, the object of which 
also is the production of better men and 
women. We believe there is no factor 
more potent in making country life at- 
tractive and desirable than the public 
school properly administered and -prop- 
erly functioning. 


By no other means imaginable could 
the memory of Robert Fletcher have 
been made to live so long in the minds 
and hearts of those who knew him and 
of their chiidren, and to do so much for 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FC@ BUSINESS. 


Outline of a Paper Read Before the Psychology and Education 
Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. — 


3y GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT. 








| Business is a science and a profession. 
It is to be conducted by an efficient and 
Training and edu- 
cation are essential. Methods and con- 
tent of study must give both business 
technique and the culture of business. 
The course of study must be articu- 
lated, coordinated, and motivated, not 
only to the objective of business but in 
accord with sound educational practice. 

Business operation requires three ma- 
jor types of service—routine, more or 
less static and perfunctory; informa- 
tional, tending to counsel; directive, 
tending to management. Modern busi- 
ness, becoming more or less impersonal 
in its increasing development along lines 
of large-scale organization, presents sev- 
eral grades of these three major types for 
which schools and colleges can train and 
in which promotion is always possible, 
conditioned only by the training and 
merit of the employee. 

Business education must begin at that 
time in the school life of a boy or girl 
when he is fit for hire to perform a defi- 
nite business service. Should he leave 
school at ah early age the child, business, 
and society have been served by the 
school. It is paramount, however, in an 
industrial society that these three be 
cintinuously served. This is impossible 
unless the school reflects business and 
indicates in its course of study seriatim 
sucgessive promotions within business. 
The course of study, therefore, must not 
only afford ample opportunity for ac- 
quiring technique at the time needed, but 
must in particular furnish a full body of 
social-economic information and compel 
a vital understanding of business princi- 
ples. 


informed personnel, 





Course of Study. 

Economic society asks for scientific 
management of industry and commerce. 
Business will not content itself with less. 
We should train for business and edu- 
eate for commerce, therefore, by a course 
of study of few and _ long-continued 
sequences that will incorporate and re- 
late at the proper time the technique- 
giving subjects, at all times subsidiary 





the people of the community he loved, 
and for the world. 

The example should be followed in 
spirit at least in many thousands of 








communities in all parts of the country. 
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to those major subjects which interpret 
best the educational purpose of the 
schools and predicate promotion within 
business. 

These sequences are: Modern lan- 
guages, including English; mathematics; 
the sciences; history and geography. 
They are foundational, They should be 
furnished largely, however, with a new 
content and should be taught with the 
object of use; that is, the commercial 
slant. They are to furnish a new cul- 
ture, the culture of our present-day eco- 
nomic era, in which men and women, 
increasingly by groups, produce and dis- 
tribute things that satisfy human needs 
and render economic service. 

Apart from training for known types 
of business service that are clearly rou- 
tine in character, the secondary school, 
beginning with the seventh grade, offers 
the time and place for laying the foun- 
dation by proper sequence upon which 
the university school of commerce must 
build its vitalized group treatment for 
training and education in the major 
fields of commercial production and dis- 
tribution, of finance, and of foreign, pub- 
lic, and social service. 

Teacher Training. 


In training teachers for the secondary 
schools due cognizance must be taken of 
the motivated sequences already men- 
tioned. Departmental or subject teach- 
ing is essential. Teachers of technique 
subjects, like bookkeeping and _ stenog- 
aphy, must at least be major in their 
training in mathematics and English, re- 
spectively. The sciences must constantly 
be related through the materials of com- 
merce to history and geography. They 
give, when presented in conjunction, the 
picture of peoples fashioning and dis- 
tributing the materials of commerce in 
local, regional, national, and world mar- 
kets, and should have in consequence at 
this time a common teacher. For the 
present some business experience should 
be required of secondary teachers of 
business subjects. Arrangements for this 
can be made at the time of the teacher- 
training course in the higher institu- 
tions. Supervised observation and prac- 
tice teaching should have a_ twofold 
objective, namely, correlation of tech- 
nique and subject matter to business as 
well as educational practice. 
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SWEDISH SCHOOLS AS THEY IM- 
PRESS AN AMERICAN, 
(Continued from page 1.) 

Several rooms of the top story of this 
puilding are devoted to a dental clinic, 
and two or three nurses and a dentist 
were busy with children when Dr. Nord- 
lund and I entered. A few of the boys 
who had just been in the chairs were 
vigorously and earnestly brushing their 

teeth at the washstands. 

The Stockholm school district employs 
13 dentists. Examinations and treat- 
ment are begun in the first year of school, 
and they are continued systematically 
throughout the child’s school attendance, 
A card is kept on file for each pupil, and 
the record on it shows the condition of 
his teeth at every examination, with a 
statement of the treatment given. I was 
told that the voluminous files contain a 
complete record of every tooth of every 
child who has attended the Stockholm 
schools since the system was inaugurated. 


An agreeable circumstance was that 
the children showed no dread of the den- 
tal examination or treatment. As we 
passed through the anteroom a dozen 
little girls and boys were waiting their 


turn. I asked whether or not they were - 


afraid, and the answer was prompt and 
emphatic, ““ Not the least bit!” 





In Stockholm, as well as in many other 
localities in Sweden, free lunches and 
dinners are served to pupils who need 
this kind of help. The food is furnished 
and prepared as a municipal welfare ar- 
rangement, but no implication of pauper- 
ism is suggested. Application for the 
meal privileges is made by the parents, 
and passed upon by local boards. 

The comniunities in Stockholm spent 
48,000 crowns for breakfasts and 220,000 
crowns for dinners in 1918, and the State 
contributed 200,000 crowns to supplement 
the local expenditures. 


The dining room which we entered con- 
tained 18 well-scrubbed pine tables, each 
of which was laid for 10. About 50 chil- 
dren were then eating their breakfasts, 
for it was the “ free period” between 11 
and 12 o’clock. 

Several ladies were busy serving the 
meal. One was ladling out oatmeal and 
milk, and another was serving potatoes, 
herring, and hard bread. Girls of the 
advanced classes were assisting as a part 
of their training in domestic science. 

In the kitchens near by girls were busy 
preparing other foods under instruction. 
Some were making breads and others 





were cooking “ lutfisk,” a kind of dried 
codfish which is made into a_ very 
palatable dish and served in nearly every 
Swedish household during the Christmas 
season. 

Departure from the regular routine 
because of the approaching holidays was 
noticeable in many of the departments of 
the school. A language class of girls 
of about 14 were rehearsing the dramati- 
zation of a local saga, and I was per- 
mitted to be present. The little elves 
tripped about to piano accompaniment 
with the greatest enjoyment. 


Sloyd, drawing, and practical handi- 
work are, however, the branches in which 
the most noteworthy achievements are 
attained at the Adolf Fredriks School. 
The head teacher of drawing selects the 
most gifted of the pupils for advanced 
training in special classes, and the work 
they do seems almost equal to that of 
finished artists. I am tempted even to 
leave out the word “ almost.” 

For sloyd the municipality furnishes 
the materials, but the completed articles 
become the property of the pupils who 
make them. A series of models to be 
copied is the foundation of the course, 
but that is only part of it. The boys 
habitually make at the school under the 
supervision of the teacher articles which 
they desire to use at home. 


At the Klara School I saw further 
evidence of the coordination of school 
work with the home. A _ continuation 
class studying commercial branches was 
examining and testing textiles as a part 
of their work. Samples of many kinds 
of raw material were at hand, and the 
teacher explained very clearly the differ- 
ences in quality and character. The 
processes of manufacture were shown in 
the several stages by stuff specially pre- 
pared to exhibit the interlacing threads 
of the warp and woof. I was struck with 
specimens of paper cloth in the collec- 
tion, for it could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the ordinary cloth except 
that when it was cut the fibers at the 
edges were unusually hard. 


Many of the teachers, as well as Sup- 
erintendent Nordlund, impressed it upon 
me that this is a period of change of 
method, courses, and general organiza- 
tion throughout the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The problems of reorganization are 
under consideration by the general school 
commission, which is now in the midst 
of its labors. 

It is difficult, even for those in the 
work, to define the general trend. In 





SCHOOL MUSIC OF HIGH 
GRADE. 


Orchestra of Stuyvesant High School 
Comprises 154 Members—In Demand 
for Outside Engagements. 








The Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City, maintains an orchestra of 
which the membership is 154. As this 
number is too great to be accommodated 
at one time, the orchestra is rehearsed in 
two sections, each section twice weekly. 
Although the platform has been enlarged 
it is impossible to have more than 96 
players at one time, and that is the limit 
at concerts and other entertainments. 

The orchestra is not only called upon 
to furnish music at entertainments and 
other functions of the school, but is also 
offered a great many outside engage- 
ments, which are accepted as far as pos- 
sible. 

The program always contains a stand- 
ard overture such as Mozart's Magic 
Flute, Rossini’s William Tell, Nicholai’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, or Thomas 
Raymond. The following symphonies 
have been performed: Beethoven’s C 
Minor, Mozart’s G Minor, Schubert's 
“Unfinished” and Haydn's Symphonie 
Militaire. Among other symphonic 
works that have been played are Bizet's 
L’Arseline, Laigini’s Ballet Egyptienne, 
Delibe’s Ballet Sylvia, and Greig’s Peer 
Gynt Suite.—Bulletin of High Points, 


———— = = mY 


regard to method, one thing seems un- 
mistakable: They are moving away from 
books; they are becoming less dependent 
on formal lessons. So pronounced is this 
tendency that a countermovement has 
been undertaken by the conservatives 
whose cry is, “ Let us get back to the 
books !” 

If the new habit persists of finding 
teaching material in the life of the pu- 
pils, teachers must shape the courses so 
that material things will not overshadow 
everything else. Education of the young 
will always require training in ethics and 
character building. Can this be had, as 
the “advanced” teachers claim, by liv- 
ing it, or is recourse necessary to lessons 
from books? 





The city council of Richmond, Va., has 
authorized a bond issue of a million and 
a half dollars for the erection of a new 
colored high school, an additional junior 
high school for white pupils, and three 
elementary schools, 
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CAMBRIDGE DENIES EQUAL 


PRIVILEGES TO WOMEN. 
Admission of women to full privileges 
University 
of the 


Cambridge 
reeent 


as members of 


was denied at a meeting 


university senate. sv. «othis§«6 decision 
women are barred from receiving de- 
grees from the university, even if they 


complete the work required. 
The ehief argument agninst 
women the same university privileges as 


granting 


men was the present crowded condition 
at Cambridge and the expectation of an 
number of students in the 
during the 


even greater 
near future. It was stated 
debate on the question that members of 
Oxford University, which recently 
granted opportunities to women students 
equal to those of men, already regret the 
crowded condition resulting from the in- 
creased number of women students, in 
addition to the unusually 
ment of men since the end of the war. 
It is proposed as an alternative that a 
separate university for women be estab- 
lished, but this proposal is strongly op- 
posed by the women’s colleges and by 
many supperiers of their requests. 


large enroll- 


FEDERAL AID—NOT FEDERAL 
CONTROL. 


Favorable report on the Smith-Towner 
bill has been ordered by the Committee 
on Education of the United States House 
of Representatives. The bill as origi- 
nally introduced was changed in certain 
particulars by the committee. 

The passage of this bill is urged by the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the American Federation 
of Teachers, and many other organiza- 
tions interested In education. 

Tt provides for a Department of Edu- 
cation, the head of which shall be a 
member of the President's Cabinet. The 


Bureau of Education and other existing 
bureaus of the Government which 


are 





devoted to educational matters will be 
transferred to the new department if the 
bill becomes a law. 

It is directed in the bill that the De- 
partment of Education shall conduet in- 
vestigations in the field of education and 
report thereon. [special mention is made 
of illiteracy, immigrant education, public- 
school education, rural education, physi- 
cal education, and preparation of teach- 
ers, 

For the premotion of education in the 
$100,000,009 per annum 
is appropriated im the bill. Of this 
amount $7,500,000 is for teaching illiter- 
ates, $7,500,000 fer the education of im- 
migrants, $50,000,000 for public element- 
schools, $20,000,000 
and $15,000,000 


severnl States, 


secondary 
education, 


ary and 
for physical 
for the training of teachers. 
EFaeh which aecepts 
visions of this act shall appropriate at 
least an equal amount for the same pur- 
None of the moneys thus ap- 
propriated shall be used for school build- 


State the pro- 


noses, 


ings or equipment. 

Ceurses ef study, plans, and methods 
eut the previsions: of this 
act shall be determined by State and 
local educational authorities. The Seere- 
tary of Edueation is net authorized to 
exercise any authority whatever in the 
administration of education within the 
States, and his power is limited to see- 
ing that the meneys are 
used for the several purposes for which 


for carrying 


appropriated 


they ure intended. 





INCREASED FEES AT LELAND 
STANFORD. 


Leland Stanford Wniversity has in- 
creased the charge for tuition from $40 
to $75 per quarter. The increase will 
apply to new students who enter after 
September 30, 1921. If the university re- 
new endowment amounting to 
$4,000,000 in the meantime, the increase 
will not be enforced. 

It is stated that students who are un- 
able to pay the tuition fee may give their 
promissory notes for it, payable seven 
after date, and without interest 
until maturity. This will give a self- 
supporting student three years after 
graduation in which to establish his earn- 
ing power before he begins to repay the 


ceives 


years 


loans. 





Compulsory school attendance to the 
age of 18 except for pupils who complete 
the high-school course before attaining 
that age is favored by the school direc- 
tors of Fayette County, Pa. They 
adopted a resolution to that effect at 
their recent annual meeting im Union- 
town. 








FREE INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. 


A course in practical public speaking 
is offered to men and women of Boston 
and the vicinity by the division of uni. 
versity extension of the Massachusettg 
State Department of Education. The 122 
lessons of the course are devoted to cok 
debates, debating, 
addresses, 

procedure, and platform 
No charge is made for tui 
fee of $1 is the only 


material for 
delivering 


lecting 
writing 
parliamentary 


speeches, 


deportment. 


tion. An enrollment 
vl 


expense to the stu 


net 
rf 
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PROPOSES PERIODIC ADJUST- 
MENT OF SALARIES. 


At the thirty-fifth annual meeting at 
the New England Associaticn of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, held at the Mag 
Institute of Technology g 
adopted favoring: (1) 
of teachers’ salaries, “at 


sachusetts 
resolution was 
The adjustment 
least to their prewar purchasing power; 
(2) their adjustment there- 
after—up or down—on the basis of an 
index number of the cost of living, with 
out prejudice, however, to coincident ad- 


periodic 


justments on the basis of other factors 
such as experience, general 
merit, ete.; and (3) the investigation by 
Congress of plans for stabilizing the dol 


seniority, 


lar in purchasing power. 





A CITIZEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
CREED. 


I believe that education is the 
strong defense of a free nation, and 
that ignorance is a curse to any 
people. I believe that the free 
public-school system of the United 
States is the best guarantee of the 
rights vouchsafed to us by the Con- 
stitution. I believe, further, that 
the public schools of the land are 
the eradle of our democracy, and 
that in the classrooms and upon the 
playgrounds, where the sons ‘and 
daughters of the street sweeper 
and railroad magnate, of day labor 
and multimillionaire meet upon an 
equal footing and stand upon their 
own individual merits, the lessons 
of democracy and fraternity are 
best taught. I believe that the 
hope of America is in her youth, 
and that the battle ground of the 
world is the heart of the child, and 
that Government fails at its source 
when it ceases to make ample pro- 
vision for the development and nur- 
ture of its future citizens.—Fred. 
I. Shaw, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of South Dakota. 
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CONFERENCES IN BOSTON, 
CHARLESTON, NEW YORK. 


Not Meetings of -Educaters Only— 
Needs of Educatibn from Standpoint 
of Statesmanship. 


Boston, Mass. 


In cooperation with the chief school 
officers of the New England States, the 
Cominissioner of Education has called a 
citizens’ conference on education, to be 
held in the auditorium, Statehouse, Bos- 
ton, Mass.. Friday, January 21, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, and Saturday, 
January 22, morning and afternoon. 
The conference is for the purpose of con- 
sidering from the standpeint ef states- 
manship and the public welfare the pres- 
ent condition and needs of education in 
these States and the means of fostering 
among the people at large and their rep- 
resentatives in legislative bodies and else- 
where such intelligent interest as_ will 
result in a more generous support and a 
wiser direction of the schools and other 
agencies af education. 

This is primarily a conference of men 
and women of affairs rather than of -pre- 
fessional education—a conference of the 
men and women who own the schools, 
pay for them, and use them, and who 
alone can make possible improvements 
in them. 

The program of the conference will 
provide for a maximum of round-table 
discussions and a minimum of prepared 
papers and set speeches. 

Ainong the topies to be discussed are 
the sources of revenue for education in 
the several New England States; the 
relation of eduention to wealth and pub- 
lic welfare; the separation ef school ad- 
ministration from general civil affairs; 
salaries of school officers and teachers; 
needs of rural sehools; an adequate sup- 
ply of prepared teachers. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


A similar conference has been called 
by the Commissioner of Edueation at 
the request of the State superintendent 
of free schools for West Virginia, to be 
held at Charleston on the morning, after- 
noon, and evening of Monday, Janu- 
ary 24. 

A large part of the program will be 
devoted to a discussion of the schools of 
small towns, villages, and the open 
eountry. 

New York, N. Y¥. 

In cooperation with the chief school 
officers of the States of New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, the Commis- 
sioner of Education has also called a citi- 
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zens’ conference to be held in New York 
on the afternoon and evening of Friday, 
January 28, in the town hall, Forty- 
third Street, between Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue, and the morning of Sat- 
urday, January 29, in the chamber of 
commerce, 65 Liberty Street. 

The conference will consider education 
as a whole, as an organic unity, including 
elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools, 
whether supported by public funds or by 
private endowments, all as a part of one 


’ 


educational system. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO DE- 
FECTIVE VISION. 


New York State Department of Edu- 
cation Has Corrected Large Num- 
bers of Eye Defects. 


During the past four years 141,574 
cases of defective vision im school chil- 
dren have been reported te the New 
York State medical inspector of schools. 
Of that number 54,161 were corrected. 
Dr. William A. Howe, the medical in- 
spector, has recommended that a eompe- 
tent oeculist be regularly employed to or- 
ganize and direct this phase ef the health 
work of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In order to impress scheel children 
with the importance ef using their eyes 
properly Dr. Howe has prepared a label 
to be pasted inside the front cover of any 
school boek. Large numbers of the labels 
distributed to the school 
It is as follows: 


have been 
boards of New York. 


Rules for Care and Use of the Eyes. 


While reading let plenty of light—from the 
left—shine om your book, If left-handed, let 
light shine from the right while writing. 

Dim light and glaring light make the eyes 
tired and weak. Use light that is agreeable 
to the eyes. 

Avoid fine print, biurred letters, and shiny 
paper; they are sure to strain the eyes. 

Sit erect and place your boek er paper 
abeut 12 to 15 inches for the eyes. 

Be sure to consult your doctor if you have 
headache, dizziness, or a tired feeling; they 
may come from eyestrain. 

Rest your eyes when tired. Do not strain 
them. 

Let the doctor treat your eyes. 
not do it yourself. 

If the doctor tells you te wear glasses, 
wear them, 


You can 





City children in Indiana attend school 
an average of 44 days per year more 
than country children. More than a 
third of the one-teacher schools in the 
State were in session less than six 
months during 1919-20, 





CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL A 
COMMUNITY CENTER. 


Adult Population Served by School— 
Special Classes Organized to Meet 
Demand. 


Center, Colo., a town with a popula- 
tion of about 800, Is an excellent exam- 
ple of the small town, or village, used 
as a consolidation point. This consoli- 
dated school distriet was organized Sep- 
tember 18, 1918, by a union of four 
rural districts with the Center district. 
During 1919-20 another district was 
added, making an area of more than 
100,000 acres and a valuation of nearly 
$3,500,000. Four hundred and seventy- 
eight pupils are taught by 15 well-quall- 
fied teachers; 248 pupils are transported 
in eight automobile buses. The average 
length of route is 18 miles, the longest 
being 22 miles. Each bus driver receives 
$40 per month and the average cost per 
month per pupil for transportation ts 
$3.28. The school has the full 12 grades 
organized on the 6 and 6 plan, 

The services of the school are ex- 
tended to the adult population of the 
community. The auditorium is used as a 
place for pubtic meetings; the gym- 
nasium is open to the publie and Is used 
by both men and women; the laboratories 
and equipment are available for the use 
of the public; the library is designated 
as a public reading room; and adult 
classes in home economics, agrieulture, 
gymnastics, and other branches, may De 
erganized on the demand of a sufficient 
number of interested persons, 





BOARD PRESIDENT OPPOSES 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


Secret fraternities in high schools are 
undemocratic in nature, injure school 
spirit and discipline, and tend to set ex- 
amples of social extravagance, according 
to a statement made by Clinton T. Tay- 
lor, president of the board of education 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

President Taylor recommends that 
high-school fraternities be forbidden in 
the Mount Vernon high school, and that 
any student who joins a fraternity after 
June 30, 1921, shall forfeit his member- 
ship in the school, 





Eleetion of the Philadeiphia School 
soard by the people is proposed im a bill 
which will be introduced in the coming 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature. 
The members of the board are now ap- 
pointed by the common pleas judges of 
the city, acting as a board, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS’ OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


one member expiring each year, so as to 
give to the board continuity and constant 
newness. 
than half of the full term should De 
eligible to reappointment or reelection. 
No person should hold membership in the 
board except through definite appoint- 
ment or election. There should be no ex- 
officio members. 


No person having served more 
I £ 


Board Should Be Nonpartisan. 


If necessary for convenience of appoint- 
ment or election the term of office should 
be made such as to make the term of two 
members to expire every second year. 
Members of the board should be appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the 
Senate, or elected by the people as may 
seem best in any State; but, however 
chosen, any person known as belonging 
to any political party should not be eli- 
gible for appointment or election when 
more than half of the members of the 
board are of that party. 

Members of the board should not be 
removable from office except for negli- 
gence of duty, malfeasance in office, or 
crime against the State, and then only 
by impeachment; or, if elected by the 
people at large, by impeachment or recall 
by a majority vote. This is necessary to 
prevent the removal of members or the 
packing of the board for sinister pur- 
poses, and t6 give the feeling of respon- 
sibility and freedom necessary for good 
service. 

Members of the ‘board should not be 
paid a salary, but should be paid a very 
liberal per diem and all necessary ex- 
penses for a reasonable number of days 
in the year for attending meetings of the 
board and for necessary service on com- 
mittees. Small salaries would attract 
men and women of small ability. Large 
salaries would tempt members to try to 
earn their salaries by meddling with ex- 
ecutive details, properly belonging to the 
paid employees of the board. Not to pay 
reasonable per diem and all necessary ex- 
penses would deter many men and 
women, eminently qualified for such serv- 
ice, from accepting membership on the 
board, 

Board Need Not Meet Often. 


Ordinarily the board should not need 
to have more than four or five regular 
meetings, of five or six days each, in the 
year, and there should be need for very 
few special meetings. 

The State board of education should 
have general control of all the educa- 
tional interests of the State, as embodied 
in the public elementary and secondary 

















schools for normal children, in schools 
for special classes of children, as the 
deaf, the blind, and the crippled, sub- 
normal and incorrigible children, and in 
schools for special kinds and phases of 
education. 

There should not be separate boards 
for the control of vocational and techni- 
cal education, nor should there be any 
other division of control that tends to 
break the system of education into dis- 
connected fragments. The State board 
of education should also have general 
control of the schools for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, 

Whether this board should also have a 
general control of the State schools of 
higher education, other than those whose 
chief function is to prepare teachers, is a 
matter which must be left for each sepa- 
rate State to decide. There is as yet no 
experience to enable one to judge intelli- 
gently in regard to this. The same is 
true in regard to the policy of having 
separate boards for each of the two, 
three, or four such schools in a State. 
It is quite clear, however, that any sepa- 
rate board or boards for such schools 
should be required by law to make to the 
State board of education such reports as 
it may request, and should cooperate with 
the State board of education in such a 
way as to harmonize and unify the work 
of the schools of higher education with 
the work of the other schools of the 
system. This is of the greatest import- 
ance, since for the best results all the 
schools of the State of whatever kind 
and grade must function as one organism, 
the lifeblood flowing through it all. 

Functions Wholly Legislative. 

The board should understand its func- 
tions to be wholly legislative, the defin- 
ing of results to be obtained and the for- 
mation of policies in harmony with the 
constitution and laws of the State; and, 
when desirable, to propose new laws or 
modifications of laws already in exist- 
ence. It should never concern itself with 
executive details, and its members should 
remember that, like other legislative bod- 
ies, when not in formal session, the board 
has no power to function as such, and its 
members no powers or responsibilities 
unless definitely authorized by the boar. 
as a whole to carry out some particular 
function committed to them. Legislators 
are only private citizens, possessed of no 
official functions when the legislative 
bodies to which they belong are not in 
formal session. In this sense the State 
board of education (and all other boards 
of education) are legislative bodies. ~ 

For the executive duties of the depart- 
ment, the board of education should elect 
a chief executive, a commissioner of edu- 








cation, and upon his recommendation 
and under proper regulations all his as- 
sociates and assistants. Only fitness for 
the work to be done should be considered 
in the selection of any of these. The 
board should elect its own chairman from 
year to year. The commissioner of edu- 
cation showld be its secretary. 

2. A State commissioner of education 
elected by the State board of education 
from the country at large and only be- 
cause of professional preparation and 
administrative ability. Many able and 
efficient chief school officers have come 
into office by popular election or by guber- 
natorial appointment. 30th methods 
have some advantages, but neither can 
be considered as sure and reliable as ap- 
pointment by a nonpartisan board. No 
other method of selection is rational if 
this officer is to be responsible to the 
board. The term of office should have no 
reference to the change of officers con- 
nected with the partisan government of 
the State. It should be indefinite or for 
a period of years long enough to make 
possible the consistent development of 
administrative policies. 

State’s Mest Important Educational Officer. 

The commissioner of education should 
be the executive officer of the State board 
of education and, under its general con- 
trol, should have charge of the entire 
public-school system of the State and 
should be given such freedom of action 
as is necessary for executive efficiency. 
Under any right conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of the office of State 
commissioner of education, it must be re- 
garded as the most important educational 
office in the State, requiring knowledge 
and ability of the highest order. Its re- 
quirements and compensations should be 
in keeping with this corception. It is 
only reasonable that the sulary of the 
commissioner of education should be as 
large as or larger than that of any other 
officer of education in the State, city, or 
county superintendent of schools, or the 
president of any normal school, college, 
or university. 

3. A competent staff of expert depu- 
ties, assistants, and clerks, appointed by 
the State board of education upon the 
recommendation of the commissioner of 
education. The size and organization of 
this staff will, of course, vary from State 
to State. There should be, however, in 
all States separate and well-organized di- 
visions for all the more important phases 
of the educational work of the State, and 
for such administrative tasks as the col- 
lection and preparation of statistics and 
the promotion of general educational in- 
terests, 

The organization of the department of 
education of the State of Alabama, which 
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se 
follows closely recommendations made by 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
illustrates fairly well what is needed for 
States of average size. In Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Massachusetts the depart- 
ments of education approach the ideal for 
the lurger States. 
Highest Ability Is Required. 


More important than the size of the 
staff is the character of its personnel. 
The heads of the several divisions of 
this staff and their principal assistants 
should be men and women of the highest 
and best ability. To a very large extent 
the efficiency of the department and the 
character of all the educational work 
of the State will depend upon the charac- 
ter of these men and women. As the 
commissioner of education, they should 
be chosen from the country at large, and 
only for their fitness for the work to be 
done. 

False Economy May Be Disastrous. 


Salaries and conditions of service 
should be such as to enable the board of 
education to obtain and hold in these 
positions the services of the most compe- 
tent men and women. False economy 
here can not fail to have its evil effect 
throughout the entire school system and 
the effect may be disastrous. Even for 
the sake of economy in the department 
itself, it is important that responsible 
heads of divisions should be chosen to 
direct effectively the activities of the 
clerical assistants. The principles gen- 
erally recognized in business, which de- 
mand efficiency in responsible positions 
at any reasonable cost, rather than the 
practice toe often found in Government 
offices, which sacrifices efficiency to 
cheapness, should be observed. 

Sound Business Principles Must Prevail. 


The value of the return from the ex- 
penditure of thillions of dollars of public 
funds for education, of the other millions 
which parents and guardians expend pri- 
vately that the children may attend 
school, and of all the time and energy of 
children, teachers, and local school 
officers, depends to a large degree upon 
the character and efficiency of the de- 
partment of education. Cheap policies 
and bad business principles should not 
be tolerated here. 

Responsible officers in the State depart- 
ment of education are, or should be, the 
guides and leaders of the people in all 
Matters pertaining to education, upon 
which, in a democracy like ours, all else 
waits. It is neither good nor safe that 
the leaders be weak or blind. Where 
there is no vision, the people perish. 
Where there is weakness in place of 
strength, there can only be stagnation 
and death instead of progress and life. 





UNIVERSITY COURSE INCLUDES 
JOURNEY TO PALESTINE. 


A unique course which will include a 
journey to the Bible lands, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, is to be‘given 
next summer by Prof. Albert E. Bailey, 
professor of religious art and archeology 
at Boston University School of Religious 
Education. The course will include lec- 
tures on ancient history, archeology, and 
Bible history, which will be delivered on 
the site where the cites once stood or 
the events took p!ace. University credit 
for biblical histery and geography will 
be given by Boston University and plans 
are under way for gaining similar credit 
at other universities for students taking 
the course, 

The class will leave New York on June 
15, returning to America September 
15. A summer cruise through the 
Mediterranean following up the scene of 
St. Paul's journeys, an automobile trip 
through Palestine, stopping at places of 
biblical interest, lectures on Corinth at 
the time of Paul, the Parthenon as an ex- 
pression of religion, Mycenaean and 
yreek art, and many allied subjects are 
a part of the program. The textbook 
used as the basis of this course will be 
“History of the Hebrew 
wealth,” by Bailey and Kent, 





UNIFORM TABLES OF HEIGHT 
AND WEIGHT. 





Tables of height and weight of chil- 
dren were discussed at a conference held 
in New York City in December at the 
eall of Dr. L, Emmett Holt, chairman of 
the Child Health Organization of 
America. 

Several of the health organizations 
have published such tables, and the dif- 
ferences between them have created dis- 
trust in the minds of many teachers and 
health workers. The need of uniformity 
has long been felt, and the principal or- 
ganizations were asked by Dr. Holt to 
send representatives to consider the mat- 
ter. The following persons attended the 
conference: Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Dr. 
Taliaferro Clark, Dr. William R. P. 
Emerson, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Ira V. 
Hiscock, Frank A. Manny, Dr. Anna §S. 
Rude, Mr. Sydenstricker, Prof. Edward 
L. Thorndike. Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Dr. Robert M. Wood- 
bury. 

Dr. Baldwin was appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a table embodying the sug- 
gestions made, for presentation to the 
representatives of the organizations at a 
subsequent meeting to be held within the 
next few months, 


Common- 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. 


Conferences Called by Commissioner of 
Education in Minneapolis and At- 
lantic City. 


In cooperation with the officers of the 
Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West, two conferences of special- 
ists in industrial education and com- 
mercial education, respectively, have 
been called by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to meet on 
Wednesday evening, February 9, 1921, at 
the Hotel Curtis, Minneapolis, Minn, 

These meetings constitute part of a 
series of conferences which have been 
held annually since 1914. The plan in- 
cludes a dinner, followed by a program 
of brief addresses and the main feature 
of the evening, which consists of open 
discussion from the floor. By concen- 
trating attention upon some one topic of 
vital importance these conferences each 
year have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the advancement of vocational 
education. 

In view of the selection of Minne- 
apolis as the meeting place, a special in- 
vitation is extended to educators in the 
Canadian Provinces to attend these con- 
ferences. 

The topic of the conference on indus- 
trial education will be “ organization of 
instructional material in _ individual 
units.” Dr. William T. Bawden, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, will 
be chairman. 

The specialists in commercial educa- 
tion will consider “ Preparation of com- 
mercial teachers for secondary schools,” 
and Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett will pre- 
side. 

Atlantic City Conference. 


“Contribution of correspondence-in- 
struction methods to industrial educa- 
tion ” will be the topic of the conference 
in Atlantic City, which will be held at 
the Hotel Watkins, February 23, 1921. 
Dr. Bawden will be chairman. 

This conference will not undertake a 
discussion of correspondence schools or 
their policies, but will endeavor to deter- 
mine what features of their methods may 
be utilized profitably in industrial edu- 
cation. 





That county schools by cooperation 
may publish annuals such as those of 
city schools is shown by that issued by 
the rural schools of Runnels County, 
Tex. Forty-six schools of the county 
were represented in the book for 1920, 
the first issued. 
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SALARTES IN STATE UNIVER- 
SIFIES AND COL LEGES. 
Recent Increases 


Sune, Been Wholly 

Insufficient to Meet Rising Costs of 
Necessities. 

By W 

Data recently collected by the Bureau 

of Education indicates clearly the need 

of a further revision upward of the sal- 

aries of a large proportion of the a eal 


LTon C, JOHN. 


fstrative and teaching forces in 
supported universities and colle 

For the past three years or more liv- 
ing costs have mounted from 75 to 100 
per cent and over, but salaries of college 
staffs have not increased more than 35 
per cent on the average, and in many 
cases the increase has not been effective 
for more than half the period since the 
war begun. Although there are indica- 
tions of a tendency to return to prewar 
economic conditions, it will be a number 
of years at best before the large majority 
and those in positions of 
can commence to 


of professors, 
lesser responsibility 
save a fair proportion of their salaries 
for the proverbial “rainy day.” 

The College President. 


The college presidents of the United 
States during the past four years have 
borne heavier burdens than at any time 
im the past half century. The increase of 
28 per cent in their compensation has net 
met half the loss they have had to sus- 
tain on account of the reduced purehas- 
ing power of the dollar. 

The average annual salary of ecellege 
presidents im 1915-16 was $6,111. For 
the year 1920-21 the average reaches 
$7,817, er am increase in 5 years of abeut 
28 per eent. 

In 1915-16, 
presidents $6,000 and 8 paid $5,000. 
Seven institutions on our list paid $8,000 
or more to their presidents, namely: 
$12, 000 


10 institutions paid their 


University of Illinois____--.------- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

a oe: s 
UWhiversity of Minnesota _._-______--- 10, 000 
ernest Universite 21.2 10-——--— 10, 000 
Pennsylvania State College , 9, 000 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 9, 000 
University of Virginia. ._......._-~- 8, 000 


Comparative table of salaric 
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Twenty institutions paid more than Indiana University ~--..-..-_-_.-~- $5, 509 

$6,000, 15 paid less than $5,000, and 4 Unversity of BKansas___-------_---- 5, 500 
id less t $4,000 Unversity of*Arkansas.__-___.-__._.__.. 6,008 
paid less than 94,000, Iowa State University______________ 6, 000 
For 1920-21, 9 institutions on the list University of Nebraska_.-.._.______~_ 6, 000 
| are paying $7,500; 9 pay $6,000; 6 pay | Cornell University ----- 6, 009 

$5,000, and 13 pay $10,000 or more, as University of Oklahoma__---------- 6, 000 
aihieeba . University of Texas__..._._.-____—__ G, 000 
| LOUOWS : University of Kentucky__--_-______- 6, 250 

University of Michigan____________ $18, 000 Pennsylvania State College..-..-___- 6, 500 
| Massachusetts Institute of Technol- University of Michigan__- -------._- 10, 000 
| * - 

P oy w-------------------------- 15, 000 Professors. 

University of eee 12, 000 
University of Minnesota_________-__ 12, 000 In 1915-16 the average minimum sak 
> | University of Nevada _...........— 12,000 | ary for xa professors was $1,955: this 

Cornell University a 12, 000 ait ee : 

— Pi Sess erase Tes os year 1920-21, it is 52.670, an inerease 
University of Kansas______________ 10, 000 ‘i a on se of 

Iowa State University___*.________ 10, 0090 | OVer 36 per cent. 

University of Kentucky____-_______ 10, 000 In 1915-16 the average maximum sab 

University of Maryliand___.___-_____ 10, 000 ary was $2,820; this year it is 33.800, an 

Inive Sé¢<p ; Le ng ) e . ea. 

University of Oklaboma——___------ 10, 000 increase of nearly 36 per cent. 

Oregon Agricultural College____--___ 10, 000 atk > . 

University of Virginia___.__-______ 10, 00 In 1915-16 the average salary reported 


Only two institutions are paying less 
than $5,000. 

According to the reports received the 
paying the 
salaries to their presidents in 1920- 
21 as they paid in 1915-16: Connecticut 
Agricultural College, University of Illi- 
nois, University of Maine, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Michigan College of 
Mines, Rutgers Pennsylvania 
State College, University of South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
‘This indicates that only 9 out of the G4 
institutions under discussion have not in- 


following institutions are 


same 


College, 





creased their presidents’ salaries. 
Deans. 

The increase in salaries for both deans 
and professors in the past five years has 
been 5 per eent more than that of college 
presidents, or 33. per cent. 
has in general been as unsatisfactory and 





This increase 


inadequate as im the case of the presi- 
dent. 

In 1915-16 the average salary paid to 
the deans of colleges was $3,062, for 
1920-21 the average salary is $4,060 or 
am increase ef 334 per cent in five years 
In 1915-16 the following institutions nil 
as @ maximum the following amounts: 


$5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 400 


Iowa State UWniversity_—- 
New York State College of Forestry—-— 
Pennsylvania State College___._____ 


For 1920-21 the following institutions 
paid the maxima stated: 


s in 1915-16. and ia 1920-21. 




















1915-16 1920-21 
er tee [————}, Per cent 
Title Average | Average | Average | Averagr oe 
maxi- mini Average | maxi- mini- | Average be: . 
| mum mum 1 | salary. mum mum salary. years. 
salary. | salary. salary. | salary. 
EE Se ae See Sere Ty | Uh. aa $7, 817 28 
ee entabadécdugrs sesso ae wa {are arene 4, 060 33 
Professor . . .. . Sud <amdbides cake ccoeweess $2, 820 $1,955 2,400 $3, 800 3, 200 3 
Associate professor. ................---- 2,125 1,757 1, 926 2, 988 | 2, O41 36 
Assistant professor. ...............+.--- | 1, 86P | 1,346 | 1, 608 2,675 | 2,330 45 
ET 2. hood pebelgtedecess xemecen 1,447 935 1,184 1, 989 1, 661 40 














for professers wus $2,400, this year it ig 
$3,200, or an increase of 33! per cent. 
The institutions which paid a max 
mum salary of more than $3,500 ig 
1915-16 were as 


oliows: 


University of Virginia__....._._____ $3, 600 
Rutgers: Cellege _...__.___........... 3, 600 
Iowa State University____.-........ 4, 050 
Cornell Universi ame Se 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 5, 000 
University of Dlinois____ —_ Fe 


Those which are paying $5,000 or more 
in 1920-21 are: 


University of Texas _ __.... $5, 000 
Pennsylvania State College owes 
New York State Cullege of Forestry_. 5, 000 
University of Nebraska_....__.__._-_.__ 5, 000 
Indiana University aes a 
Cornell University 5, 500 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol 
SS ae ee a ee 6, 000 
University of Hilinois___.___.....____. 6, 0008 
Iowa State University.__-.._....... 6, 500 
University of Michigan wth carn ecectanginc- 





COLLEGE TEACHES MENING EN 
TWENTY-THREE TOWNS. 
Mining extension work of the Penn- 
sylvania State College school of mines 
las been expanded during the pust six 
weeks to 23 towns in the ceniral and 
western Pennsylvania mining distriets, 
From 10 to 100 men in each of these 
towns aitend a weekly study class where 


experts them for positions as 


mine foremen and fire bosses. 


prepare 





PROFESSIONAL 
QUIRED BY 


TRAINING RE- 
UNION. 


As a prerequisite to granting a charter 
to a new “lecal” the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers now demands that at 
least three-fifths of the group of appli- 
eants shall have had high-school training 
with two years of professional work in 
addition. The equivalent of this prepara- 
tion is required of technical and voca 
tional teachers. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
Continued from page 4.) 
July 1. (ce) Authorizing the county 
school commissioner to require a closed 
school to be reepened if necessary for 
the best interests of the children. 

$. Defining the qualifications of school 

electors and officeholders, 
Progressive Increase in Requirements. 

4. Certification of teachers. (a) Each 
applicant for a teacher's certificate after 
Septeniber 1, 1925, shall have had one 
year of professional training. (0b) After 
September 1, 1929, each applicant shall 
have had two years of professional 
training above an approved high-school 
course. (c) After September 1, 1925, ap- 
plicants for renewal of certificates must 
have received certain prefessional] train- 
ing since the last previous certificate. 
(d@) The superintendent of public in- 
struction may after September 1, 1925, 
waive the new requirements here speci- 
fied if the number of fully qualified ap- 
plicants is not sufficient. 

5. Amending the township unit law of 
1909 in relation to time of organization, 
qualifications of electors, powers of 
school boards, ete. 

6. Amending the rural agricultural 
law in relation to consolidation of school 
districts. (a) School districts contain- 
ing villages of not more than 1,500 in- 
habitants shall be classed as rural. (Db) 
The superintendent of public instruction 
may require that a district be emitted 
from a proposed consolidation under cer- 
tain conditions. (c) To permit patrons 
dissatisfied with the means of transpor- 
tatipn or with the site selected for a 
consolidated school to appeal to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. (d) 
To increase State aid for rural agricul- 
tural schools and for transportation. 

Title Changed to County Superintendent. 

7. Amending the law concerning the 
county commissioner of schools. (a) To 
ereate county boards of education. (b) 
To change the title of commissioner of 
schools to county superintendent of 
schools. (ec) County superintendents 
and assistants shall be chosen by county 
boards, subject to the approval of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 
(d) Nonresidents may be chosen as 
county superintendents and assistants. 
(e) County boards shall fix salaries of 
county superintendents and the State 
shall pay part. (f) The term of the 
county superintendent shall be 4 years. 
(g) He shall nominate teachers in dis- 
tricts which do not employ a superin- 
tendent, and may transfer teachers. (h) 
Adjacent counties may unite to empley 
a superintendent and assistants. 

8. The following amendments are 
aiso under consideration: (a) To fix the 
teachers’ institute fee at $1. (b) To 
permit districts to vote funds for teach- 
ers’ dwellings. (c) To equalize school 
taxation. (d) To permit the employ- 
ment of county nermal graduates in cer- 
tain districts. (e) To permit the or- 
ganization ef county school distriets.— 
Compiled from information furnished by 
W. L. Coffey, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruetion. 

MISSOURI. 

Features of the proposed bill for a 
county unit of school administration.— 
1, For administration and taxation for 
School purposes, the county shall be or- 





ganized into a single school district, ex- 
cept consolidated, town, and city schools. 
These may disorganize and become a part 
of the county school district. 

2. County Board of Education. (a) 
Elected by the people. Six members, net 
more than one from any one municipal 
township. (b) Term, three years, two 
elected each year. (c) Must be resident 
taxpayers and voters of the township 
from which chosen. (d@) Duties: Eleet a 
county superintendent for a term of four 
yeurs and fix his salary; submit rate of 
levy for school maintenance; submit a 
building levy, to be voted upon by the 
voters in the county school district; lay 
out boundary lines for larger units and 


locate high-scheol buildings where 
needed; prescribe professional require- 


ments for different classes of teachers; 
have charge of the school revenue of the 
county school district; contract with 
teachers upon nomination of county su- 
perintendent and lecal school beard, 
Superintendent the Executive Officer. 

3. County Superintendent. Duties: 
Confer with local boards on nomination 
of teachers; visit schools, hold meetings, 
plan school work, advise with school offi- 
cials, receive reports from clerks, and re- 
port to county clerk and State superin- 
tendent of schools; execute all rules and 
regulations of the county board of educa- 
tion, and perform such other duties as 
may be required. 

4. Local School Board. (a) Elected by 
the qualified voters. Term of office, three 
years. (b) Must be resident voters and 
taxpayers of the district. (c) Duties: 
Nominate teachers by and with consent 
of county superintendent; have care of 
buildings and grounds; nominate jani- 
tors; provide all necessary material and 
fuel for the school under its charge. 

Physical Education.—We should have a 
law providing for a physical director for 
the rural schools of each county in the 
State. 

Higher Qualifications for Teachers.— 
The time has come for a law providing 
for four years of high-school training in 
order to secure a third-grade county cer- 
tificate. 

Minimum Wage for Teachers.—There 
should be a minimum wage law enacted 
which should establish a scale of salaries 
based on training, experience, and effi- 
ciency.—Sam. A, Baker, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, 


MONTANA. 
The following proposals were made and 
indorsed at the recent meeting of the 
State teachers’ association : 


1. A constitutional convention to per- 
mit increased revenues for public educa- 
tion and particularly to furnish State aid 
through taxation for public, elementary, 
and high schools; also to provide a 
method for the selection of State and 
county superintendents other than 
through a political election; also to fur- 
nish opportunity for many other needed 
changes. 

2. A temporary increase in the levy 
providing several different funds for 
schools in order to support the schools 
until the proposed State funds are avail 
able. 

8. Provision for distributing school 
taxes on teacher and attendance bases 
instead of on the school census basis. 

4. Provision for strengthening the 
county unit law, particularly in regard 
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te prevision fer bonding under county 
unit. 

5. An increase in the salaries ef county 
superintendents and deputies and pro- 
vision of a deputy for every 50 teachers 
in third-class districts. 

6. Provision for the penalty of less to 
a district of its county apportionment if 
it is financially able to take care of all 
of its children and fails te de se by rea- 
son of unwillingness of its trustees to 
provide special school levy not in excess 
of the limit permitted without a vote of 
the tax-paying freeholders of the district. 

7. Prevision fer consolidation of school 
districts for high school purposes only. 

8. Authorization of the payment of 
tuition of teachers in attendance at sum- 
mer schools. 

9. State aid for establishing scholar- 
ships for competent young people whe de- 
sire to prepare for teaching. 

10. The amendment of the State law 
requiring the State land beard to make 
the best possible investment of State 
school funds. 

11. Provision fer increased appropria- 
tions for high school norma! training de- 
partments and for their supervision, and 
also for vocational work under the Smith- 
Hughes Act.—May Trumper, Superintend- 
ent. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The educational laws of New Hamp- 
shire reeeived a very thorough revision 
at the last meeting of the legislature in 
1919. It is not our plan te ask for ma- 
terial changes in State laws at the com- 
ing session. The laws proposed relate to 
financial methods of control and to legal 
modifications intended to secure more 
efficient administration —P. W. Butter- 
field, Commissioner of Education, 


NEW YORK. 

Four committees and commissions are 
now making a study of local school con- 
ditions in this State. The joint legisla- 
tive committee on education, of which 
John B. Mullan is chairman, has been 
conducting hearings throughout the State 
and will probably suggest minor amend- 
ments of the teachers’ salary law of 1920, 
They also have the power to investigate 
and recommend as to other scheol condi- 
tions. This committee will probably be 
continued for the purpose of receiving 
and considering the result of imvestiga- 
tions made by the special committee of 21 
appointed to Investigate rural school con 
ditions in this State. 

There is also a committee representing 
the regents of the university and the 
mayors’ conference of the State of New 
York, appointed to consider and recom- 
mend legislation invelving the adminis- 
tration of city school systems, 

There is also a commission appointed 
to consider the laws relating te child 
welfare, with a view of eliminating pres- 
ent conflict and inconsistencies. The 
commission will probably not be ready to 
report to the session of 1921. 

Most of these matters are now being 
considered and will not be ready for final 
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action by the incoming legislature.— 
Frank B. Gilbert, Deputy Commissioner 
and Counsel. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

We have now in the hands of the 
printer a proposed new educational code 
for the State of North Carolina.—W. H. 
Pitiman, Chief Clerk. 


OHIO. 


Our legislative program to be present- 
ed to the present legislature is as fol- 
lows: 

1. An attendance law, raising the com- 
pulsory age limit to 18 years for both 
boys and girls, unless excused from 
school, in which case they must attend 
at least four hours a week. 

A provision authorizing local boards 
of education to incur the expense and 
to provide the funds necessary to meet 
the same for 12 months of educational 
supervision of the health, the industrial 
activities, etc., of pupils. 

A county attendance officer. 

2. A bill providing for compulsory 
physical training in all schools. 

8. An omnibus bill providing for adult 
education for the purpose of eliminating 
illiteracy among the native born as well 
as foreigners. 

There is a general tendency to give 
the department of public instruction 
supervisory control over normal schools, 
colleges, and universities, and to give 
the superintendent of public instruction 
authority to compel school officials to per- 
form their duties—Vernon M. Riegel, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


OKLAHOMA, 


The legislative program recommended 
by the State superintendent includes : 

1. Provision for a thorough survey of 
all public educational institutions, the re- 
port of which will be used as a basis for 
the revision of the school code by the 
legislature of 1922. 

2. Appropriation of State funds to 
maintain a full. school term in districts 
unable to do so with the proceeds of the 
maximum tax levy of 15 mills permitted 
by law. 

8. A constitutional amendment to en- 
able boards of education to levy a local 
tax of 15 mills without special election, 
and to remove the present constitutional 
limit of 15 mills. 

4, Appropriations that will enable the 
State department of education and the 
higher educational institutions better to 
perform their several functions. 

5. Additional rural and high school 
supervision and general increase of sal- 
aries of supervisors. 

6. Minimum teachers’ qualifications. 

7. Aid to high-school normal training 
classes. 

8. All certificates to be issued by the 
State department of education. 

9. Suitable provision for physical edu- 
cation. 

10. The county unit plan of govern- 
ment for rural schools, liberal support 
for rural consolidated schools, a depart- 
ment of physical education and the 
Smith-Towner bill are indorsed.—Based 
on information furnished by R. H. Wil- 
son, State Superintendent. 





OREGON. 

Aside from a bill under which we 
shall endeavor to secure an increase in 
salaries for county superintendents and 
a referendum measure for thé establish- 
ment of two more normal schools in 
Oregon, We can not now state just what 
educational measures we shall push at 
the coming session. 

The State teachers’ association will 
probably present two or three additional 
matters in which that organization is 
interested. We shall, of course, support 
them in everything they undertake.— 
J. A. Churchill, State Superintendent. 


UTAH. 


1. Provision for a large State school 
fund, already approved by the voters of 
the State. A constitutional amendment 
was adopted in November to authorize 
the legislature to appropriate $25 for 
each school child enumerated. Legisla- 
tion is desired in accordance with that 
authorization. 

2. To remove ambiguities in the law 
restricting State moneys to the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. 

3. A definite provision that State funds 
shall be used to pay certificated teachers 
only. The law is not now specific in its 
requirement of certificates. 

4. Two specific provisions to guard the 
school census against abuse, namely, to 
define definitely the meaning of * school 
age,” and to define clearly the meaning 
of “residence for school purposes.” 

5. Means of changing school precinct 
boundaries under certain conditions. 
There is now no provision for making 
such changes. 

6. To permit school boards in cities of 
the secend class to choose their own 
officers. Now the member who has only 
one year to serve must ipso facto be 
president of the board. 

7. To permit certain populous county 
districts greater latitude in choosing text- 
books. 

8. To relieve the hardships of certain 
small cities, the tax burdens of which 
are greatly increased by the assumption 
of municipal responsibilities—From in- 
formation supplied by L. J. Muir, State 
Superintendent. 


VERMONT. 


There has not yet been made any 
summary or outline on educational legis- 
lation to come before the session of the 
legislature which convenes on January 5. 
Undoubtedly a number of educational 
bills will be introduced, but none has 
been formulated.—C. H. Dempsey, Com- 
missioner of Education. 


WASHINGTON. 


The special session of the legislature 
held in March, 1920, authorized the gov- 
ernor to appoint a school code commission 
to make an exhaustive study of the com- 
mon-school system and to incorporate its 
conclusions in a bill to be presented to the 
legislature of 1921. The recommenda- 





tions of the commission include the fol- 
lowing: 


County and District Administration. 


1. Each county, outside of districts 
containing cities (population over 1,500), 
shall be organized as a single unit, called 
the county school district. 

2. Districts containing cities may be- 
come parts of the county school district 
or not, at their option. 

3. A county bourd of education of five 
members shall be elected, and shall ap- 
point a county superintendent of schools 
and provide for him an office, clerical and 
supervisory assistants. 

4. Each existing district that does not 
contain a city shall become a subdistrict, 
and shall elect one school trustee with 
certain well-defined powers. 

5. As far as practicable there shall be 
uniformity between the city districts and 
the county districts. 


State Department of Education. 


1. A State board of education of seven 
lay members shall be appointed by the 
governor for terms of seven years, and 
said board shall have legislative and 
judicial powers in educational matters, 

2. The State board shall appoint a 
State superintendent without restriction 
as to residence, and fix his salary and 
term of office. (Will require constitu- 
tional amendment. ) 

3. The State department of education 
shall comprise adequate supervisory divi- 
sions, 


Financial Support. 


1. The larger part of the cost of the 
common schools shall be met by a State 
tax, 

2. State and county school funds shall 
be apportioned one-third on the basis of 
teachers and two-thirds on the basis of 
attendance, and attendance in high 
schools shall be counted as 14 times the 
actual attendance. 

3. Each county school district shall be 
administered as one district, and school 
taxes shall be levied equally upen all 
property within the district. 

4, The limit of such taxation shall be 
15 mills, instead of 10, as at present. 

WISCONSIN. 

We have some committees appointed 
for the purpose of formulating educa- 
tional legislation. One of these repre- 
senting the city superintendents of the 
State has decided, I believe, on certain 
definite propositions relating to city 
schools. One representing county super- 
intendents expects to meet in about a 
week for the purpose of determining 
what legislation will be indorsed by the 
county superintendents. Another com- 
mittee of 25 appointed by the president 
of the State teachers’ association at the 
request of the governor-elect had its first 
meeting December 11. This committee of 
25 represents all of the educational inter- 
ests of the State. 

All the committees referred to are co- 
operating with the State department of 
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public instruction, and we expect that be- 
fore the legislature meets in January, 
1921, we shall have decided definitely on 
the big things which we are going to ask 
of the legislature.—C. P. Cary, State Su- 
perintende nt. 

WYOMING. 

The chief legislative measure to be in- 
troduced and fostered by the school 
people in the legislature in January, 1921, 
will be the distribution of the money aris- 
ing from the Federal land leasing law. 
This was discussed by Wyoming repre- 
sentatives at the educational conference 
in Denver. We hope to receive a con- 
siderable sum of money for schools from 
this source. 

The university also hopes to share in 
the distribution of the oil money and to 
obtain a special State levy to raise funds 
sufficient to build one or two buildings. 

We hope to strengthen our truancy 
law and to change the manner of school 
accounting, so that school money shall 
be kept in the office of the county treas- 
urer instead of in the hands of the dis- 
trict treasurers.—Katharine A. Morton, 
State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. 





ARGENTINE PROVISION FOR 
“TRADE EXPERTS.” 

The Argentine directorate of public in- 
struction has issued a regulation provid- 
ing that bookkeepers who desire to ob- 
tain the title of perifo mercantil (trade 
expert) must be examined and pass in 
the following subjects not included in the 
bookkeeping course: Algebra, fifth year; 
plane geometry and lineal drawing; ge- 
ometry of space and lineal drawing; ge- 
ography, fourth year; history, first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth years; fiscal legis- 
lation; political economy; Spanish, fifth 
year; natural sciences, third and fourth 
years; mercantile products, fourth and 
fifth years; general written and oral ex- 
amination in a foreign language; organi- 
zation of commerce, commercial institu- 
tions, and accounting, fourth and fifth 
years.— Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 





Women students at the Pennsylvania 
State College recently elected an honor 
committee to try all cases where women 
students may be charged with dishonesty 
in examinations. The men have had an 
honor committee ever since the adoption 
of the honor system in 1914. 





Stoves without jackets are used to 
heat 76 per cent of the one-teacher coun- 
try schools of Indiana. Five buildings 
use] for such schools have steam heating 
apparatus and one is heated by hot water. 





AGENT FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
URGES CONSOLIDATION, 


“Consolidation seems to be what the 
people want. A good community wants 
to do for its children what good parents 
try to do for theirs. Never before were 
so many communities interested to know 
more about the advantages of this sys- 
tem,” according to a letter from the State 
agent for rural schools, addressed to the 
county superintendents of Arkansas. 

After discussing what has been done in 
the different parts of the country and re- 
ferring to consolidation as by no means 
an untried system even in the State of 
Arkansas, the letter continues: 

So long as the one-room school remains, 
many of the best citizens of the rural 
communities will move to town to give 
their children better educational advan- 
tages. Very seldom do they or their chil- 
dren return to the farm. The course of 
study of the one-rédom school is narrow 
and unable to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual differences in children. The 
teacher is usually young and “ getting 
experience” by practicing on innocent 
children. Yet she is asked to be super- 
intendent, principal, sometimes janitor, 
art teacher, science teacher, and all the 
special teachers provided in a good con- 
solidated school, 





INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


Control of student activities is to be 
the subject for frank discussion at an 
intercollegiate conference called for the 
spring by the Institute of Technology 
undergraduate governing body. This 
conference can be of decided value. It 
will be particularly useful if it serves 
to make self-government, now a feature 
at so many colleges, a more efficient 
affair. With athletics, fraternities, musi- 
val clubs, publications, and theatricals 
all presenting special problems, there is 
a call for some system which will enable 
undergraduates’ governing bodies to keep 
these extracurricular activities in their 
proper place.—Transcript. 





Commemorative exercises were held at 
the Rhode Island College of Education 
early in December in recognition of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the creation of 
the State board of education and of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of the State commissioner of edu- 
cation. 





More than 300 prisoners at the Western 
Penitentiary at Rock View, only a few 
miles from the college, occupy some of 
their time in studying scientific farming 
by correspondence with the agricultural 
school at the Pennsylvania State College. 








COMPULSORY LAW IN- 
CREASES ATTENDANCE. 


Rural Schools of Mississippi Greatly 
Benefited — Enforcement Causes 
Little Difficulty. 





More than 30,000 white children are 
in the rural schools of Mississippi who 
would not have been there if the compul- 
sory-education law had not been adopted, 
accerding to reports from the city and 
county superintendents of the State re- 
ceived by the State department of edu- 
cation, 

Reports from the separate school dis- 
tricts of the towns and cities show that 
the law has brought to school in these dis- 
tricts 2,633 white children, making a total 
for the State of 33,166 white children who 
would not have gone to school this year 
had this law not been in operation, 

In several counties in the State the law 
was the means of bringing to school more 
than 1,000 white children 7 years of age 
or over, that had never been to school be 
fore, 

Little difficulty has been experienced 
in the enforcement of the law, as people 
generally realize that the law was passed 
wholly and solely for the benefit of the 
children of the State, 

The following is a sample of the reports 
received from county superintendents, 

The school work in my county is 
progressing nicely. Our compulsory term 
began on November 22, and to date we 
have had to issue only one warrant. Fol- 
lowing is a list of seme schools showing 
the number present last year and num- 
ber present this year. These schools are 
a fair example of the entire county: 


| 
| Present | Present 
last year. | this year, 





School. 





CET 5s. cu nctessonesessdene 8 41 


NGG. das icckevtniaspeieagengle | 34 86 
Eick «cnn snscnesneaa aerial 11 34 
TE ccs cnvinvevacvedtedwedaaa 17 38 
Tuscumbia..... poeensenseeienmel 7 27 
SPIO 6 o's ds cscsccccsceebtentees 13 42 
dias vintecntenatesdevelediees 6 30 





At New Hope, the largest school in my 
county, I found 76 pupils present last 
year with 4 teachers. Inquiry was made 
whether they could run on with 4, or one 
would have to quit. Now they are aver- 
aging 184 with 6 teachers. With these 
figures, should we not say thanks for 
our new compulsory law. 





Teachers in public schools of Oakland, 
Calif., have received an annual salary 
increase of $240 by the recent adoption 
by the board of education of a revised 
salary schedule. 
effective as of July, 1920, 


The increase became . 
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GARDENING PROFESSION | past, makes it necessary for this country | SIXTEEN NATIONALITIES IN 
PRESENTS EXCELLENT to raise its own plant stocks, <“‘or the AMERICANIZATION 


OPPORTUNITIES. 


Nationa! Association Encourages Young 
Men to Enter—Will Provide Posi- 
tions for Students. 


The National Association of Gardeners 
is endeavoring to arouse the interest of 
young men to the opportunity which gar- 
dening offers as a profession. It desires 
to bring this to the attention of school- 
boys, ranging in age from 16 to 18 years, 
who hays had at least a good elementary 
school rraining and do not possess the 
necessary resources to take them through 
college for a professional education, but 
who are ambitious to engage in scientific 
work, and to whom the great outdoors 
will appeal. 

The association will provide positions 
for such boys or young men, where they 
will begin as apprentices and “ earn while 
they learn.” They will be advanced as 
rapidly ay their ability to grasp the vari- 
ous phases of gardening warrants. 


Proficiency Requires Wide Knowledge. 


The knowledge of a proficient gardener 
is not limited to gardening alone, but 
must include a knowledge of horticulture 
in general, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and constructive engineering, all of which 
is required for the successful manage- 
ment of a country estate. On extensive 
estates the opportunity is presented for 
a young man to gain practical experience 
in these departments, while the extent of 
his theoretical training on these subjects 
will depend on his capacity to absorb 
what he can acquire through book learn- 
ing. Many of our most successful country- 
estate managers have attained their posi- 
tion by the way of hard knocks during 
the day and at the fireside university at 
night. 

The gardening profession presents ex- 
cellent opportunities fer young men at 
this time to engage in the work, as the 
war has inflicted a heavy casualty on 
former young followers of the profession. 
The supply of young gardeners from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and other foreign coun- 
tries on which the United States has been 
dependent has been so reduced that this 
country can no longer look to Europe to 
meet the demand. 

The field of the gardening profession is 
not confined to what has already been 
described, but also calls for specialists in 
flower growing, propagation and breeding 
of plants, as the embargo that has been 
placed upon Buropean plants through 
quarantine regulations which now pro- 
hibit their importation, on which impor- 
tation the United States has relied in the 














young man who prefers to enter the com- 
mercial field rather than the private serv- 
ice, opening will be found with nursery 
concerns where he can receive the train- 
ing which will fit him for business. 

The remuneration which a professional 
gardener receives compares most favor- 
ably with that of the average follower of 
any of the other prefessions, and is more 
liberal than that of the majority of clerks 
employed in commercial institutions gen- 
erally.—Helen Fitz Randolph, 





SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
FOR NORTHWESTERN. 


University Will Offer Courses for Be- 
ginners and fer Men in Actual 
Newspaper Work. 


Establishment within a few months of 
a school of journalism at Northwestern 
University has been announced by Dr. 
Walter Dill Seott, president of the uni- 
versity. The school was suggested to the 
trustees of the university by Robert R. 
McCormick and Joseph Medill Patterson, 
editors of the Chicago Tribune, in mem- 
ory of their grandfather, Joseph Medill, 
founder of the Tribune. It will be 
known as the Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism. 

The plan includes two and four year 
courses. Afternoon and evening classes 
will be held in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity building in the down-town dis- 
trict of Chicago for men now actively 
engaged in newspaper work. The longer 
course will be established at Evanston 
for beginners in journalism who expect 
to enter newspaper work. 





In plant and equipment the 31 colleges 
of North Carolina possess $14,008,771. 
The University of California alone has 
$2,500,000 more than all of them to- 
gether. The annual working income of 
the 31 North Carolina colleges is $2,434,- 
646. The University of Michigan alone 
receives a half million dollars more— 
University of North Carolina News Let- 
ter. 





A new course in business problems has 
been inaugurated by the college of busi- 
ness of Boston University, to help busi- 
ness executives to work out solutions of 
their peculiar problems, 





Six hundred dollars a year was the 
highest salary paid to teachers of one- 
room schools in 12 Indiana counties in 
1919-20. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Virginia’s Chief Seaport Maintains Four 
Centers of Instruction for Aliens— 
Rapid Progress Made. 
Norfolk’s Americanization school hag 
an enrollment of 162 persons, who came 
from Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, Austria, Roumania, Syria, 
Turkey, Egypt, Poland, Russia, China, 

Japan, Brazil. 

The headquarters for Americanization 
work has become a bureau of informa- 
tion for foreigners of the city. Be 
wildered strangers come to the school 
not only to study English and citizenship, 
but to have their economic and domestic 
problems solved. “Teacher will know, 
please,” is an expression often heard. 

Teachers Enceuraged to Exercise Initiative, 

Much progress has been made. The 
school has grown in numbers and there 
is a regular course of study and a method 
of instruction adapted to the needs of 
the community. Eight teachers, in the 
four centers, render invaluable assistanee 
in solving this social problem. Attempt 
is made to give the teacher wide latitude 
for individual expression in teaching and 
in every way to encourage initiative and 
suggestions for improvement. The Ameri- 
canization school demands teachers of 
excellent personality, adaptability, and 
economic and pedagogical training. 


course is divided into four grades, but 
these grades are arbitrary and do not 
correspond with the traditional publie 
school grades. 

Every lesson, while primarily a lesson 
in reading and writing, is at the same 
time a lesson in history, civics, hygiene, 
and other elementary knowledge essen- 
tial to useful Americans. 

Instruction Is Largely Individual. 

The classes have to be small, for the 
teaching is almost entirely individual, 
The sensitive nature of the foreigner 
makes it impossible for a teacher to have 
many persons in a class. The books in 
use are the best obtainable for the 
purpose. 

Entertainments are given at stated 
occasions at the Americanization head- 
quarters. 

This work will undoubtedly continue 
to grow and will be of constantly greater 
benefit, for the hope of the school is not 
only to train aliens to read, write, and 
speak English, but to have a wider fa- 
miliarity with the ideals and traditions 
of America and an esteem for these 
ideals which will make them desirable 
citizens for this country.—ZHllie Mareus 





Marz, principal. 
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